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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 


FROM THE EARL OF CHATHAM 
TO HIS NEPHEW. 
{ Continued. | 
LETTER VI. 
Bath, February 3, 1754. 

‘othing can, or ought to give me a higher 
faction, than the obliging manner in which 
dear bephew receives My most sincere and 
ctionate endeavours, to be of use to him. 
. much overrate the obligation, whatever it 
which youth has to those, who have trod the 
is of the world before them, for their triend- 
lvice, how to avoid the inconveniences, dan- 
;, and evils, which they themselves may have 
upon, for want of such timely warnings, and 
seize, Cultivate and carry forward towards 
fection, those advantages, graces, virtues, 
felicitics, which they may have totally mis- 
. or stopped short in the generous pursuit. 
lend this helping banc to those, who are be- 
ning to tread the slippery way, seems, at best, 
an office of common humanity to all; but to 
hold it, from one we tiuly love, and whose 
rt and mind bear every genuine mark of the 
y soil, proper for all the amiable, manly, ana 
erous viriuves to take root, and bear their 
venly fruit; inward, conscious peace, ianie 
yngst men, public love, temporal, and eter- 
happines ; to withbold it, i say, m such an 
ance, would deserve the worst of names. 
n greatly pleased, my Cear young friend, that 
do me the justice to belicve, i do not mean 
pose any yoke of authority upon your under- 
ding and convicion. I wish to warn, ad- 
nish, instruct, enlighten, and convince your 
son; and so determine your judgment to 
ht things, when you shall be mace to see tha 
y are right; not to overbear, abd impel you 
opt any thing, before you perceive it to be 
htor wrong, by the force of authority. | hear, 
h great pleasure, that Locke lay beiore you, 
cb you writ last tome; and I like the obser- 
ion that you make from him, that we must 
our own reason, not that of another, if we 
ald deal fairly by ourselves, and hope to enjoy 
eaceful and contented conscience. ‘This pre- 
tis truly worthy of the dignity of rational na- 


litle acquirements, and genteel well-bred atten- 
tions, which constitute a proper, graceful, ami- 
able, and noble behaviour. In matters of this 
kind, 1 am sure, your own reason, to which I 
shall always refer you, will at once tell you, that 
you must, at first, make use of the experience 
of others; in effect, see with their eyes, or not 
be able to see at all ; for the ways of the world, as 
to its usages and exterior manners, as well as 
to all things of expediency and prudential consi- 
derations, a moment’s reflection, will convince 
a mind as right as yours, must necessarily be 
to experienced youth, with ever so fine natural 
parts, a terra incognita. As you would not there- 
fore atten.pt to form notions of Chiva or Per- 
sia, but from those, who have travelled those 
countries, and the fidelity and sagacity of whose 
relations you can trust; so will you, as little, I 
trust, prematurely form notions of your own, 
concerning that usage of the werld (as it is calle«) 
into which you have not yet travelled, and which 
must be long studied and practised, before it 
can be tolerably well known. I can repeat 
nothing to you of so infinite consequence to your 
future welfare, as to conjure you not to be hasty 
in taking up notions and opinions; guard your 
honest and ingenuous mind against this main 
langer of youth: with regard to all things, that 
appear not to your reason, alter due examina- 
tion, evident duties of honour, morality, or reli- 
gien, (and in all such as do, Jet your conscience 
and reason determine your notions and conduct) 
in all other matters, I say, be slow to form opi- 
nions, keep your mind in a candid state of sus- 
pense, and open to full conviction, when you 
shall procure it, using 
perience of a friend, you can trust, the sincerity 
of whose advice you will try and prove by your 
own experience hereafter, when more years shall 
have given it to you. I have been longer upon 
this head, than I hope there was any occasion for: 
but the great importance of the matter, and my 
warm wishes for your welfare, figure, and bap- 
piness, have drawn it from me. 1 wish*to know 
if you have a good French master: I nyust re- 
commend the study of the French language, to 
speak and write it correctly, as to grammar and 
orthography, as a matter of the utmost and in- 
dispensable use to you, if you would make any 
figure in the great world. Ineedsay no more to 
eniorce this recommendation: when I get to 
London, I will send you the best French aiction- 
ary. Have you been taught geography and the 
use of the globes by Mr. Leech?! if not, pray 
take a geography master and learn the use of 
the globes; itis soon known. I recommend to 


in the mean time the ex- | 











LETTER VIL 
Bath, March 30, 1754. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 


Iam much obliged to you for your kind re- 
membrance and wishes for my bealth. It is 
much recovered by the regular fit of gout, of 
which Iam still lame in both feet, and I may 
hope for better health hereafter in consequence. 
[have thought it long since we conversed: I 
waited to be able to give you a better account of 
my health, and, in part, to leave you time to 
make advances in your plan of study, of which 
I am very desirous to hear anaccount. | desire, 
you will be so good to let me know particularly, 
if you have gone through the abridgment of 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, and the 
‘Treatise of Father Paul on Benefices; also, how 
much of Locke vou have read. [beg of you, not 
to mix any other English reading with what I 
recommended to you. I propose to save you much 
tme and trouble, by pointing out to you such 
books, in succession, as will carry you the shortest 
way to the things yon must know, to fit yourself 
for the business of the world, and give you the 
clearer knowledge of them, by keeping them 
unmixed with superfluous, vain, empty trash. 
Let me hear, my dearchild, of your French also ; 
as Well as of those studies, which are more pro- 
perly university stucics. I cannot tell you better, 
how truly and tenderly lL love you, than by telling 
you, 1 am most solicitously bent on your doing 
every thing that is right, and laying the founda- 
tions of yor future happiness and figure in the 
world, in such a course of improvement, as will 
not fail to make you a better man, while it makes 
you a more knowing one. Do you rise early? 
I hope, you have already made to yourself the 
habit of doing it: If not, let me conjure you, to 
acquire ite Remember your friend Horace. Et 
ni posces ante Diem librum cum lumiune, si non 
lnutendes animum siudiis, ct rebus honestis, In- 
vidia vel Amore miser torqucbere. 

Adicu. 
Your ever affectionate uncle. 


LETTER VUI, 


Bath, May 4, 1754, 
DEAR NEPHEW, 

I use a pen with some difficulty, being still 
lame in my hand with the gout: I cannot, how- 
ever, delay writing this line to you, on the course 
of English history | propose tor you. If you have 
finished the Abridyment of Engtish Liistory, end 
of Burnev’s History of the Reformation, I :ecom- 


, " + e offer . . , *reacine of 
tse But here, my dear child, let me oer! you to acquire a clear and thoroueh notion of |} mend to vou next (before afiv other reacinge oF 
> distinction to you, and it is OL Much Mo-} what is called the solar system; torether with | history) Midcastie’s Remarks on the ! tory ¢ { 


ht; itis this: Mr. Locke’s precept is appli- 
le only to such opinions, as regard moral or 
gious obligations, and which as such, our 


Nn consciences alone can judge and determine 


the doctrine of comets. J wanted as much on 
more, to hear of your private reading at home, 
as of public lectures, which 1 hepe, however, 


you will frequent for example’s sakee Pardon 





} nelaud, by Lord Bolin: broke. Let hic a} + 
prize you of one thing, Le fure you read themay 
| nt some pas- 


and that is, that the auihor has be 
4 echenen Via D n the 
suges, to make them mivicious paranels to the 


ourselves: mistters of mere expediency, that} this long letter, and kee p it by you, if you do not | times he wrote in; therefore be aware of that, 
Ctheither honour, morality, nor religion, were | hate ite Believe me, and depend, in general, on finding the truest 
in that great and wise man’s view: such are My dear Nephew, constitutional doctrines: and that the fac ts of 
USapesy I Ss, Menhers, maces, propricites Ever affectionately, iistory (though warped) are no where balsificd. 


Clumis, and ail ihese mumbcricss 








ornamcital § 


Yours. 


'i also recommend Nathaniel Bacou’s Historical 
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and Political Observations ;* it is, without ex- | as you return to Cambridge. 


ception, the best and most instructive book we 
have on matters of that kind. ‘They are both 
to be read with much attention, and twice over ; 
Oldcastle’s Remarks to be studied and almost 
got by heart, for the inimitable beauty of the 
style, as well as the matter. Bacon, for the mat- 
ter chiefly ; the style being uncouth, but the 
expression forcible and striking. I can write 
no more, and you will hardly read what is writ. 
Adieu, my dear child. 

Your ever affectionate uncle. 

LETTER IX. 

Astrop Wells, Sept. 5, 1754. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 


I have been a long time, without conversing 
with you, and thanking you fer the pleasure of 
your last letter. You may possibly be about to 
return to the seat of learning, on the banks of 
the Cam; but I will not defer discoursing to you 
on literary matters, till you leave Cornwall, not 
doubting but you are mindful of the muses, 
amidst the very savage rocks and moors, and yet 
more savage natives, of that ancient and respect- 
able dutchy. First, with regard to the opionion 
you desire, concerning a common place book ; 
in general, I must disapprove the use of it: it 
is chiefly intended for persons, who mean to be 
authors, and tends to impair the memory, and 
to deprive you of a ready, extempore, use of 
your reading, by accustoming the mind to dis- 
charge itself of its reading on paper, instead of 
relying on its natural power of retention, aided 
and fortificd by frequent revisions of its idcas and 
materials. Some things must be common-placed, 
in order to be of any use; dates, chronological 
order, and the like; for instance, Nathaniel Ba- 
con ought to be extracted in the best method you 
can: but, in general, my advice to you is, not 
to common-place upon paper, but, as an equiva- 
lent to it, to endeavour to range and methodize 
in your head, what you read, and by so doing 
frequently and habitually, to fix matter in the 
memory. I desired you, some time since, to 
read Lord Clarendon’s History of the civil wars. 
I have lately read a much henester and more in- 
structive book, of the same period of history ; it 
is the History of the Parliament, by Thomas 
May,t Esq. &c. I will send it to you, as soon 





* This book, though at present little known, former- 
ly enjoyed a very high reputation. It is written with 
a very evident bias to the principles of the parliamen- 
tary party, to which Bacon adhered; but contains a 
great deal of very useful and valuable matter. It was 
published in two parts, the first in 1647, the second in 
1651, and was secretly reprinted in 1672, and again in 
1682; for which edition the publisher was indicted and 
outlawed. After the revolution, a fourth edition was 
printed, with an advertisement, asserting, on the authori- 
ty of Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, one of Selden’s exe- 
cutors, that the groundwork of this book was laid by 
that great and learned man. And it is, probably, on 
the ground of this assertion, that, in the folio edition 
ef Bacon’s book, printed in 1739, it is said, in the title- 
page, to have been ‘collected from some manuscript 
notes of John Selden, Esq.’ But it does not appear, 
that this notion rests on any sufficient evidence. It is 
however mianife st, from some expressions in the yery 
unjust and disparaging account given of this work, in 
Nicholson’s Historical Library, (part i. p. 150,) that 
Nathaniel Bacon was generally considered as an imita- 
tor and follower of Selden. , 

t May, the translator of Lucan, had been much 
eountenanccd by Charles the First, but quitted the court 
on some personal disgust, and afterwards became Se- 
cretary to the Parliamen. His history was published 
in 1647, under their authority and licence, and cannot, 
by any means, be considered as an impartial work. It 
s, however, well worthy of being attentively read; and 
the contemptuous: character given of it by Clarendon, 
(Life, vol. I. P- 99,) is as much below its real merit, as 
Clarendon’s own history is stipericr to it. 
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If you have not ( 
read Burnet’s History of his own Times, I beg 
you will. I hope your father is well. My love 
to the girls. 
Your ever affectionate. 
LETTER X. 

Pay-Office, April 9, 1755. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 

I rejoice extremely, to hear, that your father 
and the gitls are not unentertained in their tra- 
vels: in the meantime, your travels through 
the paths of literature, arts, and sciences, (a road, 
sometimes set with flowers, and sometimes dif- 
ficult, laborious, and arduous,) are not only in- 
finitely more profitable in future, but at present, 
upon the whole, infinitely more delightful. My 
own travels, at present, are none of the pleasant- 
est: | am going through a fit of the gout; with 
much proper pain, and what proper patience I 
may. Avis aulecteur, my sweet boy : remem- 
ber thy Creator in the days of thy youth. Let 
no excesses Jay the foundations of gout, and the 
rest of Pandora’s box; nor any immoralities, or 
vicious courses, sow the seeds of a too late and 
painful repentancee. Here ends my sermon, 
which, I trust, you are not fine gentleman enough, 
or, in plain English, silly fellow encugh, to laugh 
aie Lady Hester is much yours. Let me hear 
some account of your intercourse with the 
Muses, 

And believe me ever, 
Your truly most affectionate. 


LETTER XI. 
Pay-Office, April 15, 1755. 

A thousand thanks to my dear boy, for a very 
pretty letter. I like extremely the account you 
give of your literary life; the reflexions you 
make upon some West-Saxon actors in the times 
you are reading, are natural, manly, and sensi- 
ble, and flow from a heart, that will make you 
far superior to any of them. I am content you 
should be interrupted, (provided the interruption 
be not long,) in the course of your reading, by 
declaiming in defence of the ‘Thesis, you have 
so wiscly chusen to maintain. It is true, indeed, 
that the afirmative maxim, Omne solum forti 
Patria est, has supported some great and good 
men, under the persecutions of faction and party- 
injustice, and taught them to prefer an hospita- 
ble retreat in a foreign land, to an unnatural 
mother-country. Some few such may be found 
in ancient times: in our own country also some; 
such was Algernon Sidney, Ludlow, and others. 
But, how dangerous is it, to trust frail, corrupt 
man, with such an aphorism ! What fatal casu- 
istry is it big with! How many a villain might, 
and has, masked himself in the sayings of an- 
cient illustrious exiles, while he was, in fact, dis- 
solving all the nearest and dearest ties, that hold 
societies together, and spurning at all laws, di- 
vine and human! How easy the transition, from 
this political to some impious ecclesiastical apho- 
risms! If all soils are alike tothe brave and vir- 
tuous, $0 may all churches and modes of worship ; 
that is, all will be equally neglected and violated. 
Instead of every soil being his country, he will 
have no one for his country ; he will be the for- 
Jorn outcast of mankind. Such was the late Bo- 
lingbroke, of impious memory. Let me know, 
when your declamation is over. Pardon an ob- 
servation on style: ‘I received yours,’ is vulgar, 
and mercantile; ‘your letter,’ is the way of 
writing. Inclose your letters in a cover, it is 
more polite. . 


LETTER XII. 


Pay-Office, May 20, 1755. 
MY DEAR MEPHEW, 
I am extremely concerned, to hear, that you 





have been ill, especially, as your account of an 


illness, you speak of as past, implies such fe. 
mains of disorder, as I beg you will give alj 
proper attention to. By the medicine your phy. 
sician has ordered, I conceive, he considers your 
case in some degree nervous. If that be so, aq. 
vise with him, whether a little change of air, 
and of the scene, together with some weeks 
course of stcel waters, might not be highly pro. 
per for you. Iam to go the day after to-morrow 
to Sunning Hill, in Windsor Forest, where | 
propose to drink those waters for about a month, 
Lady Hester and I shall be happy in yoyr com. 
pany, if your doctor shail be of opinion, that such 
waters may be of service to you; which, I hope, 
will be his opinion. Besides health recovered, 
the muses shall] not be quite forgot: we will ride, 
read, walk, and philosophize, extremely at our 
ease, and you may return to Cambridge with 
new ardour, or at least with strength repaired, 
when we leave Sunning Hill. If you come, the 
sooner the better, on all accounts. We propose 
to go into Buckinghamshire in about a month, [| 
rejoice that your declamation is over, and that 
you have begun, my dearest nephew, to oper 
your mouth in public, ingenti Patriae perculsus 
Amore. I wish I had heard you perform! the 
only way I ever shall hear your praises from your 
own mouth. My gout prevented my so much 
intended and wished for journey to Cambridge: 
and now my plan of drinking waters renders it 
impossible. Come then, my dear boy. to us; 
and so Mahomet and the mountain meet; nop 
matter which moves to the other. 
Adieu. 
Your ever affectionate, - 


LETTER XIII. 
July 13,1755. 
MY DEAR NEPHEW, 

I have delayed writing to you, in expectation 
of hearing farther from you, upon the subject 
of your stay at college. No news is the best 
news, and I will hope now, that all your difficul- 
ties, upon that head, are at an end. I represent 
you to myself deep in study, and drinking large 
draughts of intellectual nec.ar; a very delicious 
state to a mind happy enough, and elevated 
enough, to thirst after knowledge and true honest 
fame, even as the hart panteth after the water 
brooks. When I name knowledge, I ever in- 
tend learning as the weapon and instrument on- 
ly of manly, honourable, and virtuous action, 
upon the stage of the world, both in private and 
public life; as a gentleman, and as a member of 
the commonwealth, who is to answer for all he 
does, te the laws of his country, to his own breast 
and conscience, and at the tribunal of honour 
and good fame. You, my dear boy, will not only 
be acquitted, but applauded and dignified at all 
these respectable and awful bars. So, macte 
tua virtute! go on, and prosper in your glorious 
and happy career: not forgetting to walk an 
hour briskly every morning and eveninng, to 
fortify the nerves.. I wish to hear in some little 
time, of the progress you shall have made in the 
course of reading chalked out. 

Adieu. 
Your ever affectionate uncle. 

Lady Hester desires her best compliments 
to you. 

[ To be continued] 
; =a 
[FROM A FOREIGN JOURNAL.]} 
CRITICISM 
On Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. By Hugh 
Blair, D. D. 
({ Concluded. } 
Can and could instead of may and might. 

The difference between them can be clearly 

pointed out. 40. Some trivial, or misjudged cit- 





cumstances, can be overlooked by the reader. 7% 
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If it be of that elevating, solemn, and awful kind, 
which distinguishes this feeling, we can pro- 
pounce it sublime. 75. The history of the Eng- 
lish language cam, in this manner, be clearly 
traced. 71. A plain native style can be made 
equally strong and expressive with this Latinised 
English. 188. Language can be rendered capa- 
ble of this power of music. 248. How easily 
could it have been mended by this transposi- 
tion! 260. This can be sometimes accomplish- 
ed, 266. Even gloomy and dismal objects can 
be introduced into figures. 302. In solemn dis- 
course this can often be done to good pur- 
pose. 328. This inaccuracy could have been 
remedied. 484. Most, or all of the matters, 
which can be the subject of public discourse. 
jis 47- Formal introductions cam, without any 
prejudice, be omitted. ii. 159. Passages can be 
produced, ii. 455. Ghosts, angels, and devils, 
can be conceived as existing. ii. 469. 

The past time instead of the present. 


If any should maintain that sugar was bitter, 
and tobacco was sweet, no reasoningss could avail 
to prove it. 30, Old Horatius is reminded, that 
his son stood alone against three, and asked, 
What Ae would have had him to have done? 53.— 
The wish of Horatius must be referred either to 
the time of the combat, or te the time when the 
question is asked. In the former case, would it 
not be sufficient to say, ‘ What he would have 
wished him ¢o do.’ In the latter, ‘ What he 
would wish him to Aave done.’ The sentiment, 
as our author has expressed it, is embarrassed, 
and requires some emendation. 

Twisted columns always displease, when they 
are made use of to support any part of a build- 
ing that is massy, and that seemed to require a 
more substantial prop. 89. The sentence con- 
tains three separate propositions, which reguired 
three separate sentences to fave unfolded them. 
447,—/o unfold them. 

Of instead of from. 

In an author’s writing with propriety, his be- 
ing free of the ty» former faults seems im- 
plied. 189. The style of dean Swift is free of 
all ‘affectation.. 476. There may be writers 
much freer of such inaccuracies. 495. Cry- 
sostom may be read with advantage, as being 
freer of false ornaments than the Latin fathers. 
li. 37. Itis not free of the fault which I imputed 
to Pliny’s Epistles. ii. 301. Tasso’s Aminta is 
not wholly free of Italian refinement. ii. 350. 
Racine wanted the copiousness and grandeur of 
Corneille’s imagination ; but is free of his bom- 
bast. ii. 519, 

On instead of in. 

By the custom of walking often on the streets. 
197. The spectator speaks only the language of 
description, which is always on a lower tone. 321. 
The capital of all nations, suddenly involved on 
one conflagration. 359. To place any modern 
Writer ov the same rank. ii. 38. 


Among instead of in. 


Among a nation so enlightened and acute, and 
where the highest attention was paid to every 
thing elegant in the arts, we may naturally ex- 
pect to find the public taste refined and judi- 
clous. ii, 12. The preposition among implies a 
number of things, and therefore should not be 
Prefixed to a noun, which either denotes one sip- 
gle object, or an aggregate of many, taken col- 
lectively. 

Never instead of ever. 

Let a speaker have never so good a reason to 
be animated. ii. 56. 

That instead of as. 

A direction the more necessary, that the pre 
Sent ¢aste of the age in writing. seems to éean 
More to style than to thought. 407. The har- 
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the members of the period, which suits the sound 
so well, is no Jess just and proper, with respect 
to the sense. 411. These rules are the more 
necessary, that this is a part of the discourse, 
which requires no small care. ii. 161. 


Inverted sentences, which. have an air of stiffness and 
affectation. 

Considerable merit doubtless he has. 496. Of 
figures and ornament of every kind he is exceed- 
ingly fond. 397. Great virtues certainly he 
had. 14. No contemptible orator he was. ii. 14. 
Living examples of public speaking, it will not 
be expected thatI should here point out. ii. 236. 
Imperiections in their works he may indeed 
point out; passages, that are faulty, he may 
shew. il. 250. Orators, such as Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, we have none. ii. 257. Of orations, 
or public discourses of all kinds, I have already 
treated fully. ii. 259. With digressions and 
episodes he abounds. ii. 266. In Dodsley’s Mis- 
cellanies several very beautiful lyric poems are 
to be found. ii. 660. Of parables the propheti- 
cal writings are full. ii. 398. Of lyric poetry, 
or that which is intended to be accompanied 
with music, the Old Testament is full. ii. 401. 
Than Terence nothing can be more delicate, 
more polished and elegant. ii. 538. 

In these sentences the grammatical order of 
words would be much more natural and agree- 
able, than this inverted arrangement. 

Suppose a man should gravely and seriously 
ask a friend, to take a walk into his garden, in 
some such language as this:—‘Into the garden 
let us walk, of flowers it is full, of fruit I think 
you are fond, on the trees some peaches are to 
be found, apricots this year I have none, to tea 
we shall return,'——he would be thought a cox- 
comb, ora pedant. Why then should such in- 
verted expressions be used in our compositions ? 


Metaphors. 


‘From the influx of so many streams, from the 
junction of so many dissimilar farts, it naturally 
follows, that the English, like every compound- 
ed language, must needs be somewhat irregu/ar. 
We cannot expect from it that correspondence 
of parts, that complete analogy in struciure, 
which may be found in those simpler languages, 
which have been formed in a manner within 
themselves, and built on one foundation.’ 172.— 
In this passage the English language is consider- 
ed asariver and a structure. But these two 
images are inconsistent. 

‘Rules tend to enlighten taste, and to lead ge- 
nius from unnatural deviations into its proper 
channel.’ 6.—What has genius to do in a chan- 
nel, which is literally the bed of a river? 

‘Good hopes may be entertained of those, 
whose minds have this liberal and elegant ‘urn. 
Many virtues may be grafted upon it.’ 12.—We 
can form no idea of grafting on a turn, or a 
tendency, which is neither a visible, nor an in- 
tellectual object. 

‘As Dr. Young’s imagination was strong and 
rich, rather than delicate and,correct, he some- 
times gives it toe loose reins. Hence, in his 
Night Thoughts, there prevails an obscurity and 
a hardness in his style. ‘The metaphors are fre- 
quently too bold, and frequently too far pursued ; 
the reader is dazzled, rather than enlightened, 
and kept constantly on the stretch, to comprehend 
and keefi pace with the author. We imay observe 
how the following metaphor is sfun out.’ 313— 
The imagination is confounded by this mixture 
of literal and figurative expressions, and this 
rapid transition from one metaphor to another. 

‘ Dryads and Naiads, the genius of the wood 
ind the god of the river, were, in men of livels 
‘maginations, in the early ages of the worid 
easily grafied upon this turn of mind.’ 526.—-The 


mony is the more happy, ‘haz this disposition ef ; grafting of nymphs and genii is a new mode of 
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propagation, which has never becn thought of 
before, even by the celebrated Dr. Graham ; and 
yet our professor represents it as an casy pro- 
cess. 

‘Comparison is a sfarkling ornament; and all 
things that sparkle, dazzle and fatigue, if they 
recur too often. Similies should, even in poetry, 
be used in moderation; but in prose writings 
much more; otherwise, the style will become 
disgustingly /uscicus, and the ornaments lose their 
virtue and effect.’ $48.—We may represent si- 
miles as sparkling ornaments of style, which 
dazzle and fatigue the reader’s imagination ; but 
we cannot at the seme time, with any propriety, 
represent them as things unpleasing to the palate, 
or ‘ disgustingly luscious.’ 

‘The real and proper ornaments of style are 
wrought into the substance of it. They flowin the 
same stream with the current of thought.’ 365.— 
The ornaments of style are here considered as 
capable of being wrought into a solid substance ; 
and, in the next sentence, represented as a stream 
flowing with a current. 

There is the same confusion of ideas in the 
following passage: ‘In his humorous pieces, the 
plainness of his manner gives his wita singular 
edge, and sets it off to the highest advantage. 
There is no froth, nor affectation in it; it flows 
without any studied preparation; and while he 
hardly appears to smile himself, he makes his 
reader laugh heartily.’ 382. 

Lord Shaftesbury is ever in duskins, full of cire 
cumlocutions, and artificial elegance.’ 397.—We 
may say, Lord Shaftesbury’s writings are ¢ full 
of circumlocutions.’ But if we substitute the 
author for his works, and introduce him in dus- 
kins, or in a personal character, we cannot so 
properly say, he is ful of circumlocutions, as 
that he is fond of them, 

‘In that region which it [eloquence] occupies; 
it admits great scope ; and to the defect of zeal 
and application, more than to the want of capacity 
and genius, we may ascribe its not having hither- 
to risen higher. It is a field where there is much 
honour yet to be reaped; it is an imstrument, 
which may be employed for purposes of the 
highest importance.’ ii. 44.—Eloquence is here 
described as something capable of rising, as a 
field, and as an instrument ; but these are are ree 
presentations, from which it is impossible to 
form any consistent idea, 

In our Review for August we observed, that 
there were many inaccuracies of style in these 
Lectures. ‘The passages, which we have now 
cited, will be sufficient to justify this observation ; 
and may serve perhaps, in some respects, to 
shew, that the Eloquence of this country has 
not yet fixed her residence on the north side of 
the Tweed. Some of these improprieties may 
be thought too trivial to deserve the attention of 
a celebrated author, and others may probably be 
defended by analogy, or the example of preced- 
ing writers. But the greater part of them are 
real violations of grammar, or of that purity, pro- 
priety, and precision, which Dr. Blair himself 
has very justly recommended, 

We shall conclude with the fellowing extract 
from the ninth Lecture, which will be a sufficient 
apology for all the freedom we have taken with 
our-author’s performance in this @rticle. 

‘Whatever the advantages or defects of the 
English language be, as itis our own language, 
it deserves a high degree of our study and atten- 
tion, both with regard to the choice of words 
which we employ, and with reyerd to the syntax, 
or the arrangement of these words in a sentence. 
We know how much the Greeks and the Romans, 
n their most puiished and flourishing times, cul- 
tivated their own tongues, We know how much 
study both the breach and Italians have bestowed 
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upon theirs. Whatever knowledge may be ac- | 
quired, by the study of other languages, it can | 
never be communicated with advantage, unless | 
by such as can write and speak their own lan- 
guage well. Let the matter of an author be 
ever so good and useful. his compositions will 
always suffer in the public @steem, if his expres- 
sion be deficient in purity and propriety. At the 
same time, the attainment of a correct and ele- 
gant style, is an object which demands applica- 
tion and labour. If any imagine they can catch 
it merely by the ear, or acquire it by a slight pe- 
rusal of some of our good authors, they will find 
themselves much disappointed. The many er- 
rors, even in point of grammar, the many ol- 
fences against purity of language, which are 
committed by writers, who are far from being 
contemptible, demonstrate, that a careful study | 
of the language is previously requisite, in all 
who aim at writing it properly.’ 
,——_—__| 
MISCELLANY. 

[The ensuing criticism, exhibiting Fobnson’s opinion of 
Dryden’s prose style, is preserved in the Port Folio, 
not only on account ef the intrinsic merit of such an 
opinion, but because Gifford has recently declared 
himself in favour of the of/ style of writing, which 
has been absurdly banished or neglected, for the sake 
of the affected and Asiatic manner. } 

It will not be easy to find in all the opulence 
of our language, a treatise so artfully variegated 
with successive representations of opposite pro- 
babilities, so enlivened with imagery, so bright- 
ened with illustrations, as Dryden’s Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry. His portraits of the Eng- 
lish dramatists are wrought with great spirit 
and diligence. ‘he account of Shakspear may 
stand as a perpetual model of encomiastic criti- 
cism ; exact without minuteness, and lofty with- 
out exaggeration. ‘The praise lavished by Lon- 
ginus on the attestation of the heroes of Mara- 
thon, by Demosthenes, fades 


sive in its comprehension, and so curious in its 

limitations, that nothing can be added, diminish- 
§ ’ 

ed, or reformed; nor can the editors and admir- 


away before it. | 
. . . 1": 2 | 
In a few lines is exhibited a character, so exten- } 








ers of Shakspear, in all theiremulation of rever- 


ence, boastof muck more than of having diffused | 


and paraphrased this epitome of excellence, of 
having changed Dryden’s gold for baser metal, 
of lower value though of greater bulk. 

In this, and in all his other essays on the same 
subject, the criticism of Dryden is the criticism 
of a poet; not a dull collection of theorems, nor 
a rude detection of faults, which perhaps the cen- 
sor was not able tohave committed ; but a gay and 
vigorous dissertation, where delight is mingled 
with instruction, and where the author proves his 
right of judgment, by his power of performance. 

The different manner and effect with which 
critical knowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps 
never more clearly exemplified than in the per- 
formances of Rymer and Dryden. It was said 
of a dispute between two mathematicians, * ma- 
lim cum Scealivero errare, quam cum Clavio recte 
sapere ;’ 
one, than r?, 


that 7¢ was more eligible to go wrong with 
ght with the other. A tendency of the 
same kind every mind must feel at the perusal 
of Dryden's prefaces and Rymer’s discourses, 


With Dryden we are wandering in quest of | 


truth; whom we find, if we find her at all, drest 
in the graces of elegance; and if we miss her, 
the labour of the pursuit rewards itself; we are 
led only through fragrance andflowers. Rymer, 
Without taking a nearer, takes a rougher way ; 
every step is to be made through thorns and 
brambles; and truth, if we meet her, appears 
repulsive by her mien, and ungraceful by her 
habit. Dryden's criticism has the majesty of a 
queen; Rymer’s has the ferocity of a tyrant. 
[lis genius is always provided with matter, and 
his fancy never languishes in penury of ideas. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


_ His werks abound with knowledge, and sparkle 


with iHustrations. There is scarcely any science 
or faculty that does not supply him with occa- 


| sional imagesand lucky similitudes. Every page 


discovers a mind very widely acquainted beth 
with art and nature, and in full possession of 
great stores of intellectual wealth. Of him that 
knows much, it is natural to suppose that he has 


knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from acci- 
dental intelligence and various conversation, by 
a quick comprehension, 2 judicious selection, and 
a happy memory, a keen appetite of knowledge, 
and a poweriul digestion; by vigilance that per- 
mitted nothing to pass without notice, and a habit 
of reflection that suffered nothing useful to be 
lost. A mind like Dryden’s, always curious, al- 


. . y y 
Ways active, to which every understanding was 


proud to be asséciated, and of which every one 
solicited the regard, by an ambitious display of 
himself, had a more pleasant, perhaps a nearer 
way, to knowledge, than by the silent progress 
of solitary reading. I do not suppose that, he 
despised books, or intentionally neglected them; 
but that he was carried out, by the impetuosity 
of his genius, to more vivid and speedy instruc- 
tions; and that his studies were rather desultory 
and fortuitous than constant and systematical. 

It must be confessed that he scarcely ever ap- 
pears to want book-learning but when he men- 
tions books: and to him may be transferred the 
praise which he gives his master Charles. 

His conversation, wit, and parts, 

His knowledge in the noblest useful arts, 
Were such, dead authors could not give, 
But habitudes of those that live; 

Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive: 
He drain’d from all, and all they knew, 

His apprehension quick, his judgment true: 
That the most learn’d with shame confess 

His knowledge more, his reading only less. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded; 
I will not undertake to give it; the atoms of pro- 
bability, of which my opinion has been formed, 
lie scattered over all his works ; and by bim who 
thinks the question worth his notice, his works 
inust be perused with very close attention. 

Criticism, either didactic or defensive, occu- 
pies almost all his prose, except those pages 
which he has devoted to his patrons; but none 
of his prefaces were ever thought tedious. They 
have not the formality of a settled style, in which 
the first half of the sentence betrays the other. 
‘The clauses are never balanced, nor the periods 
modelted ; every word seems to drop by chance, 
though it falls into its proper place. Nothing is 
cold or languid; the whole is airy, animated and 
vigorous: whatis little, is gay ; what is great, is 
splendid. He may be thought to mention him- 
self ioo frequently; but while he forces himself 
upon our esteem, we cannot refuse him to stand 
high in hisown. Every thing is excused by the 
play of images and the sprightliness of expres- 
sions Though all is easy, nothing is feeble: 
though all seems careless, there is nothing harsh : 





and though, since his earlier works, more than a 
' century has passed, they have nothing yet un- 
couth Or obsolete. 

He who writes much, will not easily escape a 
manner, such a recurrence of particular modes 
as may be easily noted. Dryden is always an- 
other and the same, he does not exhibit a second 
time the same elegancies in the same form, nor 
appears to have any other art than that of ex- 
pressing with clearness what he,thinks with vi- 
gour. His style could not easily be imitated, 
either seriously or ludierously ; for, being always 
equable and always varied, it has no prominent 
or discriminative characters. The beauty who 
is totally free from disproportion of parts and fea- 
tures, canngt be ridiculed by an over-charged re- 
semblance. 


ee a ae 


ON SOME LITTLE ARTIFTICES TO GAIN CON. 
SEQLUENCE IN VULGAR EYSS. 


Such is the natural pride of the human heart, 
that there is scarcely any Uifling Cistinctiop 
which can attract notice. that will not be pursu. 
ed with cagerness, and fill the possessor’s bosom 
with self-esteem. 

One of the easiest, and therefore the common. 
est methods of drawing attention by trifles, is 
that of talking loud at all places of public resopt, 
There is something so spirited in it, so%charm. 
ingly carcless, and it gives such am air of supe. 
riority, by seeming to despise all the hearers, ag 
if they were no more than stocks and stones, that 
it seldom fails of exciting not only notice, but 
some degree of awe und admiration. 

I have heard many a fine gentleman and lady, 
while they were strutting up and down a crowd. 
ed walk, question each other on the last night’s 
ball, or their engagements to dinner, in a Voice 
so loud as silenced the rest of the company, and 
caused a general hum of inquiry, W ho are these? 
Thus the end was answered. The spectators 
were awe-struck and brow-beaten, and the happy 
pair marched off in triumph, like a king and 
queen of Brentford, till the next morning, when 
they returned to make new conquests. [rom 
their volubility and vehement loudness, they ac- 
quired, among many silly listeners, the charac- 
ter of people of infinite sense and spirit. 

Another method of gaining notice and admira- 
tion, is to swear and swagger at inns, or at any 
other place, where we are among our inferiors, 
or are unknown. It is, to be sure, wonderfyl 
to observe how respectful a reception he meets 
with, who, with a cockade in his hat, which is 
judiciously cocked over his eye, with a stick in 
his hand, and an oath in his mouth, enters an 
inn and calls about him with a voice like that of 
the men who cry peas and beans in the streets 
of London. There have been generals, admi- 
rals, colonels, and captains, who never appear- 
ed so formidable, nor displayed so much prow- 
ess, aS in storming an in: im a country town. 
And the petty gentry, who imitate such heroes, 
consider themselves as personages of great con- 
sequence, when they break the bell wire by the 
violence of their ringing, frighten the landlady 
with their fierce looks, send the waiters scam- 
pering like men beside themselves, and, with 
their oaths, set the whole house, yards, and sta- 
bles, 1n an uproar. 

Knocking vehemently at a door, especially if 
it be done according to the latest method invent- 
ed by people of fashion in the squares, adds very 
considerably to personal importance. 

Singularity in dress is one of the commonest 
modes of seeking distinction; but by singularity 
1 do not mean a deviation from the established fa- 
shion, but compliance with it carried to an ex- 
treme. An enormous pair of buckles has given 
many a young man a degree of confidence, which 
no learning or virtue which he possessed, could 
ever have supplied. A hat, a coat, a shoe, ora 
shoe-string, of a shape, or size, or colour, ex- 
ceeding the ordinary mode, have fixed the eyes 
of a whole assembly, and gratified the ambitious 
wearer with the most heartfelt satisfaction. 

Some, tather than not be noticed at all, will 
endeavour to draw the eyes of their fellow-crea- 
tures upon them by such profusion and expensesy 
as cause an execution in their houses, and force 
them to elope. Hunted by bailiffs and creditors, 
it is still some consolation to them, that they are 
the reigning topic. Vices are often practised 
with a desire of being rendered remarkable ; and 
many plume themselves, as persons of the first 
consequence, if their profligacy causes them to 
become the subjects of paragraphs in a newsP# 
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Vanity indeed operates with so violent a ferce, 
on st me minds, that it seems to contracict it elf, 
and defeat its own, purpose, for, in pursuit of 
potice and distinction, it will even industriously 
seek disgrace. . 

As the desire of fame, or distinction, seems 
natural in man, ] contend not against it, but 1 
wish it to operate in urging to acts of singular 
beneficence and social utility, rather than to spend 
its force in trifles, follies, vanities, and vices. 

But of the greater part of these ambitious 
persons whom I have just described, it may, I 
believe, be said, that they would act wisely to 
avoid, instead of seeking distinction, for they 
seem to be of that character, to which the em- 
phatical words of an elegant, political writer may 
most justly be applied —‘ a character which will 
only pass without censure, when it passes with- 
out observation.’ 

If men find themselves insensibly impelled by 
the ambition of their nature, to seek distinction, 
let them learn to seek it by arts and virtues which 
embellish life, and diffuse happiness or conveni- 
ence through the ranks of society. If they can- 
not do this, let them contentedly acquiesce in an 
innocent oliscurity. 





fIn the subsequent Law Report, the honesty of a He- 
~ brew agent, for a frank and unsuspicious sailor would 
not disgrace the practice of an American swindler, 
or a republican rascal. 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
BROWN Vv. HART. 

The plaintiff sued as administrator to his son, 
who had been aseaman on board La Pique. At 
his death a considerable sum was due to him for 
wages, and as his ship had been very fortunate 
in making prizes, he was entitled to a large share 
of prize money. But unfortunately, before sail- 
ing on his voyage, he had given a power of at- 
torney to the defendant, a Jew slopseller, at Gos- 
port, to manage all hisaffairs)s When the plain- 
tiff heard of his son’s decease, he applied to Hart 
for an account of his estate. Fora long time he 
received no answe™; but at last old Moses pro- 
duced an account, .y which there was against 
him a balance of only 6]. 10s. Many of the ar- 
ticles with which he pretended to have supplied 
young Brown appeared quite unfit for his station 
and greatly overcharged; nor did he account for 
somuch money as he must necessarily have re- 
ceived. The plaintiff therefore expressed him- 
self dissatished, and threatened to bring an ac- 
tion. ‘The Jew, a little intimidated, asked how 
much he would take? ¢ Why, d’ye see, Mr. Jew, 
(said the plaintiff) Pll let youoff for 150].’ This 
demand was refused, and the present action was 
accordingly brought. 

Upon an inspection of the account, after proof 
being adduced of the sums the defendant had re- 
ceived for the deceased, and improper charges 
being disallowed, it appeared that, instead of 61. 
10s. no less a sum was due than 225]. For this, 
by the direction of the judge, and to the joy of 
all present, the jury at once found a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 


LEVITY. 
{The ensuing humourous article is from the ingenious 
penof G.L. Gray, the editor of the Norfolk Ledger.] 
VIRGIL DEMOCRATICISED 3 
Or, a Shecimen of Mobocratic Latinity. 
Duane has said a great deal about ‘ false ab- 
stracts,’ * mutilated quotations,’ ‘impotent per- 
versions,’ &c. &c. His knowledge of any, or 
every thing false, cannot be disputed. Ifhe reads 
the urora he will seldom be without an exam- 
ple. Take, for instance, his attempt to intro- 
duce Virgil among his other authorities, in, what 
he is pleased to entitle, his ¢ Vindication of the De- 
mocratic Constitutions of America.’—He makes Var- 
8! speak thus of Aristocracy: 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


—— Malum quo non aliud velosius ullum 
Mobilitate viget, vousgue acquirit eundo; 
Parva metu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 
Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit. 


Duane is about as near being right in this par- 
ticViar as he usually is in others of more im- 
portance. We have found it true that not one 
of the real democratic editors in America, dare 
advance any éo/d assertion until the cue has first 
been furnished by the 4urorae As soon, there- 
fore, as the organ had sounded the opinion of Vir- 
gil on aristocracy,the whole tribe open it in suc- 
cession. And first the renowned conglomerator 
of wool and felt; Cheetham, the hat-making edi- 
tor of the American Citizen, reports the Roman 
authority thus: 

—— Malum quo on aliud velosius ullum 

Mobilitate viger, vonsque acquirit eundo; 

Parva metu prim; mox sese attollit in auras, 

Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit. 

We will excuse the frim CITIZEN on account 
of his frudence. The typeof the Aurora is some- 
times not very legible, and as the o could not be 
read in the word frimo, he did well to stop wnere 
he did, lest he might have fallen into the same 
errors as the American; to whom let us listen: 





Malum quo non aliud velosius ullum 

Mopilitate viget, vousque acquit eundo ; 

Parva metu prima; mox sese at fellitim auras, 

Ingrediturque soso et captur inter nubila condit. 

The Duanean Latin next falls into the hands of 
the American Patriot. Mr. Kennedy seems to 
have followed the text of Messrs. Pechin and 
Frailey, and, consequently, must be farther from 
the mark than either of his precursors. 

Malum quo non aliud velosiusullum 
Mopilitate viget, vosque acquit eundo ; 

Parva metu prima; mox sese at follitim auras, 
Ingrediturque soso et captur inter nubila condit. 





As there are a great many editors who have 
not yet touched the subject, we expect in the 
end, if the rage for new readings continues, to 
hear the Mantuan Swan sing a very curious ditty. 
Our friendship for Virgil induces us to request 
Duane henceforth to confine himself to vernacu- 
lar vulgarism; and to murder no language but 
his own: at least to spare the ignorance of the 
poor Aerd, who must of necessity follow him, in 
the best manner they can, while pursuing the 
generous plan of giving instruction to the people. 

In his univerally admired description of Fame, 
the author of the Aineis has the following sub- 
lime passage, which has been deformed by the 
democratic editors. 

Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius udlumm : 

Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo: 

Parva metu prime; mox sese aitoliit in auras, 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 

JEn. 1V. 174. 

Which is thus translated by Dryden; v. 174. 

Fame, the great ill, from small beginnings grows ; 

Swift, from the first} and ev’ry moment brings 

Yew vigour to her flights, new pinions to her wings, 

Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size ; 


Bis¢ i , 
Her feet on earth, her forehead im the skies. 





MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPI 1S. 


The British booksellers announce an interest- 
ing work—Bibliotheca Britannica: A compicte 
history of English ‘literature, to be edited by 
Mr. Soururer. 

A late ingenious historian has very happily 
described, in a single paragraph, the character 
of the celebrated Jord Ashburton. 

Dunnine long enjoyed a high reputation at 
the bar, and filled the office of solicitor-general. 
He united a perfect knowledge of the law witha 
liberal view of politics. The meanness of his 
figure, the ungracefulness of his action, and the 
monotemy of his voice, were all lost in the ra- 





pidity of his conceptions, the futncy of his | 


| 
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words, the flashes of his wit, and the subtlety 
of his arguments. 
9 
VICES OF THE EUROPEAN SOLDIER. 
[From a severe, but moral Poet.} 
The clown, the child of nature, without guile, 
Blest with an infan®s ignorance of all, 
But his own simple pleasures, now and then, 
A wrestling match, a foot race, or a fair, 
Is ballotred, and trembles at the news. 
Sheepish, he dofis his hat, and mumbling, swears 
A Bible oath, to be what e’er they please, 
To do he knows not what. The task perform'd, 
That instant he becomes the sergeant’s care, 
His pupil, and his torment, and his jest. 
His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 
Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected looks, 
Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees, 
Unapt to learn, and form’d of stubborn stuff, 
He yet by slow degrees, puts off himself, 
Grows conscious of a change, and likes it well. 
He stands erect, his slouch becomes a walk, 
He steps right onward, martial in his air, 
His form and movement; is as smart above 
As meal and larded locks can make him, wears 
His hat, or his plum’d helmet, with a grace, 
And his three years of heroship expire’d, 
Returns indignant to the slighted plough. 
He hates the field in which no fife or drum 
Attends him, drives his cattle to a march, 
And sighs for the smart comrades he has left. 
*T'were well if his exterior change were all— 
But with his clumsy port the wretch has lost 
His ignorance, and harmless manners too. 
To swear, to game, to drink, to shew at home, 
By lewdness, idleness and Sabbath breach, 
The great proficiency he made abroad, 
T’ astonish, and to grieve his gazing friends, 
To break some maiden’s, and his mother’s heart, 
To be a pest where he was useful once, 
Are his sole aim, and all his glory now. 
JULIA MARIA!—A Seu D’ Esprit. 
BY AMBPROSE PitMAN Esa. 
In days of old—when first refinement’s light 
Broke thro’ the mist of chaos and of night; 
Our great great-grandmothers were giv’n alone, 
Such humble Christian names as Maun and Joan: 
E’en 4rc's heroic AZaid the latter bore, 
And Maud—a celebrated Queen of yore. 
But such th’ improvement of our polish’d age, 
And such the revolutionary rage, 
That milk and fish-fags now are Arabellas, 
Louisas, Julias, Carolines, and Stellas, 
As v other day a fish-wench trail’d along, 
And “ Sprats as big as herrings, bof” her song; 
She thus addrest—in accents far from mild— 
Nay, Stentor like, her filthy wand’ring child. 
‘© Fulia Maria !—little imp of evil ! 
“ Come from the kennel, come—you dirty Devil /” 
The remembrance of every Oxonian will be 
hurried to the banks of the Isis, when he peruses 
the following Sonnet, commemorating the much 
loved scenes, witnessed at a famous seminary, 
the.nursery of Genius, the abode of the Muses, 
the pride of the Loyal, and the scourge of Fanatics. 
I never hear the sound of thy glad bells, 
Oxferd! and chime harmonious, but I say, 
Sighing, to think how time has worn away, 
‘Some spirit speaks in the sweet tone that swells, 
‘ Heard after years of absence from the vale, 
‘ Where Cherwell winds.? Most true it speaks the tale 
Of days departed, and its voice recalls 
Hours of delight and hope, in the gay tide 
Of life and many friends, now scatter’d wide 
By many fates....Peace be within thy walls! 
I have scarce heart to visit thee; but yet 
Deny’d the joys sought in thy shades....deny’d 
Each better hope, since my poor... o come died, 
What I have ow’d to thee my heart can ne’er forget. 
Epitaph on Miss 2ose. 
Here lies a rose, a budding rose, 
Blasted before its bloom ; 
Whose innocence did sweets disclose, 
Beyond that fower’s perfume. 


To those, who for her loss are griev’d, 
This consolation’s given, 

She's from a world of woe reliew’d, 
And blooms a rose in Heaven. 
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THE NATAL GENIUS. 

A DREAM. 
on the morning of her birth dar. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq. 


To 





In witching slumbers of the night, 
1 dream’d I was the airy sprite, 

That on thy natal momegg smil'd ; 
And thought I wafted on my wing 
Those flowers, which in Elysium spring, 

To crown my lovely mortal child. 


With olive branch I bound thy head, 
Heart’s ease along thy paths I shed, 





Which was to bloom through all thy years; 
Nor did I yet forget to bind 
Love’s roses, with his myrtle twin’d, 

And dew'd by sympathetic tears. 


Such was the wild but precious boon, 
Which fancy, at her magic noor, 

Bade me to Nona’s image pay.... 
Oh! were I, love, thus doom’d to be 
Thy little guardian deity, 

How blest around thy steps I'd play! 


Thy life should softly steal along, 
Calm as some lonely shepherd’s song, 
That’s heard at distance in the grove. 
No cloud should ever shade thy sky, 
‘No thorns along thy pathway lie, 
But all be sun-shine, peace and love. 


The wing of time should never brush 
Thy dewy lips’ luxuriant flush, 
To bid its roses withering die; 
Nor age itself, though dim and dark, 
Should ever quench a single spark, 
That flashes from my Nona’s eye. 


ALBERT OF WERDENDORFF; 
OR, THE MIDNIGHT EMBRACE. 
A German Romance. 
Nocturnus occurram furor. Hor. 


Lord Albert had titles, Lord Albert had power, 
Lord Albert in gold and in jewels was clad; 
Fair Josephine bloom’d, like an opening flower, 
But beauty and virtue were all that she had. 


To rifle her treasure with each wily art 
Of studied seduction Lord Albert essay’d ; 
Too well he succeeded! her innocent heart, 
By virtue protected, by love was betray’d. 


Full oft in her cot, at her casement, she'd sigh, 

And gaze, sad and silent, on Werdendorft’s walls ; 
Full oft gush’d the tear drops in streams from her eye, 
When mirth reign’d triumphant in Werdendofi’s 

halls. 


When all in the castle were, wrapt in repose, 
Lord Albert would ponder on Josephine’s charms ; 
W ould leap the wide moat and the portal unclose, 
To hie him in haste to his Josephine’s arms. 


When the moon hid in clouds, gave no tremulous ray, 
Oc’r the moor dark and fenny to point out the road, 
At her casement the maid would a taper display, 
To guide her true love to her humble abode. 


From the castle could Albert discern the loved spot, 
When the bickering lustre gleam’d dim from afar, 
Would speed him in safety to Josephine’s cot, 
And bless the kind beams of loves tutelar star. 


Ah! maiden ill fated, too soon wilt thou find, 
That vows can be broken that men can betray ; 
That men, fickle men, are less trne than the wind, 

That love, if illicit, too soon will decay. 


The night waned apace, and her taper shone bright, 
—‘* He comes not!”’—she murmur’d, all pale and 
forlorn ; 
Another night pass’d, but in vain gleam’d the light, 
He came not, for .\lbert was false and forsworn! 


Why stream the gay banners from Werdendorff ’s 
walls? 
Why hastes to yon chapel the trimly-deck’d crowd 
A mistress to-day shall preside in our halls ! 
For Albert shall wed with Gumilda the proud! 


To the winds the poor Josephine murmur’d her tale, 
Each vision of fancy was faded and gone! 

And aech shout of revelry, borne on the gale, 
Said Albert was faithless, and she was undone! 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


With a tempest of maddening passions distress’d, 


On the wings of despair to the castle she flew, 


While love still’d the whirlwind that raged in her 


breast, P 
And whisper’d delusive that Albert was true. 


The portal she enter’d, the feasters among, 


And mingled, unseen, in the revelling crowd ; 


But who were the gayest amid the gay throng? 


Lord Albert the false, and Gumilda the proud ! 


Home sped the poor maid, from her proud rival’s door, 


Her bosom with anguish unceasing was torn ; 
The wind shook the rushes that waved on the moor, 
And all, ike her fortune, was dark and forlorn ! 


—‘ Fall on, chilling mists! thou art cruel,” she said, 
‘¢ But crueller far is Lord Albert to me! 
‘Blow on, thou bleak wind! on my woe-stricken head, 
“‘Thou’rt cold, but Lord Albert is colder than: 
thee !"— 


’'Twas midnight—alone at her casement she sig’d, 
When the low sound of footsteps struck faint on her 
ear, 
And a voice in the accent of Jove softly cried, 


—‘‘ Away to Gumilda! indignant she cried, 
“To revel in pleasures at Werdendorff go! 

“Why leave you, false traitor, my proud rival’s bed, 
“To add, by new insults, to Josephine’s woe?”’— 


—‘*Oh, hush thee, my true love, revoke that command, 
‘For why should Lord Albert and Josephine part? 

‘*Gumilda the proud can claim nought but my hand, 
«But Josephine lords it supreme o’er my heart. 


“My father commanded, his frowns awed my soul 
‘Forgive then the fault, nor impute it to me; 

** As the mariner’s needle still turns to the pole, 
‘*My heart turns with fond adoration to thee,”’”— 


With blandishments soft the deceiver essay’d, 
With tones of affection, her bosom to move; © 

She smiled—but ye damsels forbear to upbraid, 
Nor wonder that anger was vanquish’d by love. 


Full soon on the board now the viands were spread, 
The wine’s lucious nectar in goblets shone bright; 

The flower-footed Hours, wing’d by Extacy, fled, 
And Josephine’s eye beam’d with tender delight. 


—** Adieu!” cried Lord Albert, ‘the first blush of 
morn 


—*To Josephine when will Lord Albert return ?”?— 
—‘‘ At midnight’s dark hour will he clasp her 
again,’ — 


Lord Albert sped onwards, his bosom beat high, 

, .7‘*Hurra! from a mistress detested I’m freed! 

‘Gumilda, thy vengeance proclaim’d she should die! 
**Gumilda, my soul has not shrunk from the deed! 


‘* Alas! hapless victim! thy fluttering breath, 
‘*Full soon will expire, amid agoniz’d pains; 
“The cup that I gave thee was pregnant with death, 
** And poison shall riot and boil in thy veins! 


* At midnight’s dark hour shall I clasp thee again? 
“Fond maiden! that midnight thou never shalt see! 
« Oblivion ere then shall thy senses enchain! 





The dawn-light’s first blush had illumind the dell, 
Lord Albert sped on, nor was cheer'd by the scene ; 
He sigh’d at each note of the iron-tongued bell, 
That told the sad fate of the fair Josephine. 





The smile of gay beauty, the blaze of the ball, 
No peace to his bosom, no charm could impart ; 
He sigh’d mid the splendour of Werdendoff’s hall, 
For Consceince had wound her strong folds round 
his heart. 


—‘‘ Arouse thee! my Lord,” cried Gumilda the proud, 


brain ??— 
Anon would he shudder, and mutter aloud, 
— At midnight’s dark hour wilt thou clasp me 


; %? 
» again ?’— 





—‘‘ My Josephine, haste thee, thy true love is here !”’ 


*‘Empurples the east, and the setting stars wane.” — 


‘Fond maiden ere then a pale corse shalt thou be !”"— 


* What fiend has possess’d thee, and maddens thy 





His limbs, #0 athletic, were palsied by fear, 
As midnight’s dark hour was proclaim’d by the bell; 
—‘‘ Full well,” he exclaimed, “the dread®summons ] 
hear. 
‘<Gumilda! it calls me, forever farewel !’"— 


The battlements shook with the echoing storm, 
The thunder’s loud peals burst on Werdendoff’s 
wall; : 7 
The tapers burnt dimly, as Josephine’s form 
Glided forth from the portal, and traversed the hall]? 


All shrouded she was in the garb of the tomb! 
Her lips they were livid, her face it was wan !, 

A death the most horrid had rifled heg bloom, 
And each charm of beauty was faded and gone! 


—‘‘ Thy hand snapt my thread of exisence,” she said, 


‘«¢ And shalt thou unpunish’d, thou false one, remain? 


“°Tis mianight’s dark hour, 1am come from the dead: 
‘¢ Delay’st thou, my bride-groom, to clasp me 
again ?7’— 


Thus saying, she dragg’d him perforce to her breast, 
Imprinting a cold clammy kiss on his face ! 

Her lips, all so pale, to his forehead she press’d, 
And clasp’d him full close in her noisome embrace, 


Back started Lord Albert, entranced in surprise ! 
And, breathless with agony, sank on the floor: 
Then raised to the sceptre his phrenzy-struck eyes, 
Then closed them in darkness, to ope them no more! 
Since then o’er the castle drear solitude reigns, 
Its ramparts dismantled, are skirted with thorn ; 
The proud towers of Werdendoff scatter the plains, 
The hall, once fo festive, is drear and folorn! 


The traveller full often the tale will inquire, 
And wanders the time-stricken ruins between ; 
The peasants full oft will encircle the fire, 
And talk of Lord Albert and fair Josephine : 


Will tell what grim spectres the wand’rer appal, 
Whose feet so unhallow’d oe’r Werdendoff rove! 

How lights, more than mortal, illumine the hall, 
While Albert is clasp’d by his skeleton love! 


Full oft will the damsel, ’mid eve’s sober gloom, 
Review each sad spot of the desolate scene ; 

Will shuddering pass by the libertine’s tomb, 
And weep oe’r the lovely, but frail Josephine ! 


ODE TO THE GLU '¥-WORM. 
BY PORTER, 


Oft have I mark’d with curious view, 
The green-ey’d radiance of thy hue, 

Amid the shades of night: 

And musing oft on Nature’s laws 
Have try’d to find the end and cause 

Of thy mysterious light. 

When elfin Fancy would suggest, 
That Fairies rising from their rest, 

On airy wings upborne, 

Around thy lamp would circling meet 
And join the dance with trackless feet 

Till banish’d by the morn. 
Avaunt! ye fictions of the brain; 
None of th’ ALM1IGH?1Y’s works are vain, 

But all bespeak design : 

*Tis Hymen’s torch which Nature lights, 
And thus her* airy mate invites, 

Observant of the sign. 

Is this the work of lawless Chance, 
That bids his thousand atoms dance, 

In drunken roundelay ? 
Confounded Sceptic! learn to praise 
That Gop, the wisdom of whose ways 

His meanest works display. 

With humbler pinions, Chymist! soar, 
And learn that science to adore, 

That could this reptile form. 
Proud Athiest! turn thy jaundic’d eye 
From yonder gem-bespangle’d sky, 

And study this poor worm! 

Bristol, 1804. 


Miss Highley, a literary lady in England, has 
just finished a beautiful translation of Florian’s 
Galatea, a well known pastoral romance, derive 
from the Spanish of Cervantes. 


——" ) 





* Dr. Plot says, that the male ‘of the glow worm is 
a fly, and inhabits the air. 
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Insc ription for the tomb of a Mrs. Elizabeth Pidgeon, 
who died suddenly. 
Weep, réader, the sad tidings here announc’d! 
Death, that fell kite, on Betty Pidgeon pounc’d: 
Yet, tho’ her sudden flight our grief demands, 
Her’s is the Pidgegn house, not made with hands; 
For in her life the serpent’s wisdom shone, 
And the Dove’s innocency was her own. 
‘Then, wll Heaven wakes to happiness the soul, 
Rest, gentle Pidgeon, in this Pidgeon hole. 


On an anmiable youth. 
Here virtue lies....refrain the pious tear! 
He meets that judgment, which he cannot fear. 


ue 
AN EXCUSE FOR A KISS. 

Addressed to Miss «.... in consequence of her 
being offended at the author’s saluting her, at a 
friend’s table, after supper. 

When pleasure dances in the sparkling eye, 

And the gay moments innocently fly ; 

While social intercourse uhbends the heart, 

And nature speaks without the veil of art; 

If strongly tempted by this scene ef bliss, 

The unguarded mortal dares to snatch a kiss! 

Though rigid custom should the deed disown, 

And nature claims it for her act alone, 

The generous bosom may the offence forgive, 

Disarm the frown and bid the offender live. 

Yet while contrition marks your suppliant’s prayer, 

Who honours prudence in the youthful fair, 

May no cold maxims ever disapprove 

The kiss of friendship, or the sigh of love. 


LINES 
Inscribed on a leaf of Lowth’s Grammar, which 
the writer presented to a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of his friend. 
Fair miniature of all thy mother’s grace, 
Gentle (heresa, whose first opening bloom 
Foretells a lovely flow’r of rich perfume, 
Now that thy tender mind doth quick embrace 
Each character impress’d, these pages trace 
With studious eye, and let thy thoughts assume 
Such classic dress, as grac’d the maids of Rome, 
Free, elegant, and as thy manners chaste. 


Anecdote of Lord Thurlow, while at Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

To young Thurlow the Dean of his College once said, 
[Sure his Rev’rence t’ +t day was dispos’d fora wrangle, } 
Through my casement I never can once put my head, 
Without seeing you strolling about the quadrangle, 
‘And I, Sir,’ the youth was not slow in replying, 
[ He, to brazen it out with an impudent face meant. ] 
‘About the quadrangle cann’t stroll without spying 
You thrusting your head, Mr. Dean, through the case- 

ment.’ 

INSCRIPTION FOR A TABLE, 
Which was formerly used as a writing-desk, by Thomsen, 
the poet. 

Ye, who on things of simplest kind, 

Can stamp the mystic worth of mind ; 

Who press the turf, where Virgil trod, 

And think it like no other sod ; 

Or guard each leaf from Shakspear’s tree 

With druid, hke idolatry: 

Ye will this redic fondly view, 

On which the sylvan scholiast drew, 

With moral sweet and comment clear, 

His record of the rural year, 

While every season’s change he trac’d, 

With Shakspear’s fancy, Virgil’s taste. 

The President of the United States is now 
supposed wholly absorbed in the contemplation 
of Gunboat No. 1. Some suppose that he means 
to navigate this vessel himself; but it is more 
correctly conjectured by others, that sable Sally 
is to be the chief pilot. 

Modern hum drum voyagers often remind 
us of the honest sailor, who wrote in his journal, 
‘Passed by Teneriffe, at the distance of four 
leagues, the inhabitants of which place seemed 
Very affable.’ Lond. pap. 


A number of Invalids were landed at South- 
ampton, on Saturday from Jersey. So strict 


at 
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were the orders of the Excise, we are assured 
they were obliged to leave their spirits behind 
them. Ibid. 

A personable young woman advertises, in a pro- 
vineial paper, for a service. She says, she is 
well qualified to manage a single gentleman.—J6. 

A poor Irish labourer lately applied to a Lady 
for her interest, to be admitted into an hospital, 
as he was very ill. The Lady said, she only 
subscribed to the Lymg-in Hospital. ‘ That's 
the very one I want,’ cried Pat, in an ecstacy,’ 
‘as my landlord threatens to turn me out; and 
if he does, 1 have no place to He in,’ Ibid. 

A witling observes, that England and France 
are always destined to act on a contrary system. 
Here, ¢o inter a subject in the Adédey, is the high- 
est honour; there, to send a citizen to the dddaye, 
is one of the severest punishments. Ibid. 

Some ships in the South Sea whale fishery 
have been lately reported to have been in great 
distress—there was no want ef d/udder on the oc- 
casion. Lbid. 

Earl Stanhope has invented, and after much 
labour brought to perfection, a contrivance ap 
plicable to any musical machine played -on by 
the finger; as an organ, harpsichord, or piano ; 
by which the music is printed by the mere ope- 
ration of touching the note; so that copies of 
the music may be multiplied as often as any tune 
is played over. Ibid. 

General Murat orders his solcicrs to enlighten 
the citizens; but does not prescribe the means 
of illumination, which have sometimes been by 
the damp-post, and sometimes a la Brissot, * by 
setting fire to the four corners ofEurope.’ did. 

At Woodbridge barracks, where the Lan- 
cashire militia are quartered, two hens eggs have 
been placed under a cat, who actually hatched 
two chickens, and suckled three kittens at the 
same time. ‘This little family is said to live to- 
gether on the most affectionate terms. ‘The fe- 
line part of it are so extremely fond of their fea- 
thered friends, that they are almost ready to eui 
them up. Lod. 

A Welch footman, lately come into the service 
of a gentleman of fortune, had nearly brought 
his master into an awkward predicament, from 
his mistress overhearing him say— Indeed, your 
honor, fer came in, and fer went out, exactly at 
the time your honour ordered.’ Ibid. 

=== 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The rough stile of * P’ is sometimes the lan- 
guage of a porter; and too often descends from 
the heights of eloquence to grovel in the miry 
ways of Plebeian obloquy. 

‘The Ode to Popularity’ is a home thrust in 
the Patriot’s side. It is poetically desciiptive, 
and politically just. 

The verses of S. to Miss -M. B. will probably 
propitiate a lady, and certainly will not offend 
tue public. 

The absurdities of American politics are no- 
torious to all men of dignity and discernment, 
and X. enlarges on them, with all the triumph 
of vindictive glee. We are delighted with this 
writer, and participate with him in all his con- 
tempt for our imposture institutions. 

We are fully of opinion that if we were to 
publish the satire against the author would 
rue the experiment. He would rouwze a lion. He 
would arise, with the gigantic arm of genius, and 
crush his adversary. : 





~ 
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‘CLIMENOLE’ attracts general attention, and 
in the best sense of the word, is a fofudar writer. 
The herd of Jacobins and Infidels cower under 
his satirical stripes; and this nervous writer may 
exclaim with the exultation of Pope: 

Yes I am proud, I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me: 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the térone, 
Yet touch’d and sham’d by ridicule alone. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SpeEEcH OF EVANDER TO HIS SON PALLag 


O mihi praeteritos referat si Jupiter annos! 
Virgil Ain. book 8. 

Oh that the bounteous gods would now renew 

Thatstrength, which once inboiling youth I knew, 

Such as | was when in Preneste’s sight, 

Furious I swept the thickest ranks of fight, 

Dyed with a crimson flood the slipp’ry fields, 

And burnt in triumph piles of conquer’d shields ; 

Such as I was when king Herilus fell, 

Plung’d by my faulchion to the shades of hell. 

Although Feronia to her son had giv’n 

Three souls, three spears—oh wond’rous gift of 

Heay’n! . 

Three spears he wav'd., my weapon thrice I sped, 

And thrice the hero at my feet lay dead. 

Such were I now, as in those hours of joy, 

No pow r should part me from my carling boy ; 

Nor should the proud Mezentius, swell’d with rage 

Insult these locks, now silver’d o’er with age. 

Elated, pour his sanguinary bands, 

Widow my towns and desolate my lands. 

But, oh, aitend, immortal pow’rs above, 

And first, thou sire of gods, almighty Jove ; 

Oh hear a prince who sway’d Arcadia’s plains, 

Grant my request, and ease a father’s pains. 

If fate reserve my Pallas for these arms, 

From fields of death and battles dire alarms, 

With blest return to glad my longing sight, 

And both our hearts again in one unite ; 

Prolong my life till that propitious hour, 

Then on this hoary head your vengeance pour g 

But if my tears, immortal pow’rs, must flow, 

And Pallas fall, afflict my soul with woe. 

Now, now, ye gods! infix your deadly dart, 

W hile fate lies hid, and hope yet cheers my heart; 

W hile yet I hold thee in my fond embrace, 

Dear boy, sole prospect of my future race, 

Lest doleful tidings wound my painful ears, 

And stain my furrow'd cheek with bitter tears, 
Baltimore. b. 
Jai’ vu Vimpie adoré sur la terre 
Pareil au cedre il cachoit dans les cieux 
Son front audacieux ; 

Il sembloit, 4 son gré-gouverner le tonnerre, 
Fouloit aux pieds ses ennemis vaincus, 
Je n’ai fait que passer—il n’étoit déja plus. 
RACINEs 
TRANSLATION. 

I saw the impious man on earth ador’d, 

With haughty mien, tall, cedar-like he tower’d; 

Amidst the clouds he rear’d his head on high, 

And seem’d to rule the thunder of the sky ; 

His vanquish’d foes he proudly trampled o’er— 

L pass’d—look’d back—and lo! he was no more. 
Baltimore. B. 


* 
To A..... on ber marriage with Mr. Ru. 


And must we then, Amanda, part? 
Must I resign that heart forever? 

Chat heart I thought so link’d with mine, 
That nought but death the chain could sever. 


Afi! no: we must not—shall not part, 
"Lis yet no sin to love each other— 
Chee as a sister I will love, 
And thou wilt love me asa brother. 
Baltimore. B. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LOVE AND LIBERTY. 
By R. Tyler, Esq. 
I, 
In bri’ry dell, or thicket brown, 
On mountain high, in lowly vale, 
Or where the thistle sheds its down, 
And sweet-fern scents the passing gale; 
There hop the birds from bush to tree, 
Love fills their throats, 
Love swells their notes, 
Their song is Love and Liberty. 
iI. 
No parent bird shall love direct, 
His fair he seeks in plumy throng, 
Caught by the plumage of her neck, 
Or kindred softness olf her song. 
They sing and bill from bush to tree, 
Love fills their throats, 
Love swells their notes, 
Their song is Love and Liberty. 
Iil. 
Some airy songste:’s feathered shape, 
O! could my love and I assume; 
The ring-dove’s glossy neck he take, 
And I the modest turtle’s plume, 
O then we'd spert from bush totree, 
Love fill our throats, 
Love swell our notes, 

Our song be Love and Liberty. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 

By Tuomas Moore, Ese. 

Come, tell me where the maid is found 

Whose heart can love, without deceit, 
And I will range the world around 
To sigh one moment at her feet. 


Oh! tell me, where’s her sainted home, 
W hat air receives her blessed sigh, 
A pilgrimage of years I'll roam 
To catch one sparkle from her eye. 


And if her cheek be rosy bright, 
While truth within ber bosom lies, 
I'll gaze upon her morn and night, 
Till my heart leave me through my eyes. 


Show me on earth a thing so rare, 
I'll own all miracles ave true ; 

To make one maid sincere and fair, 
Oh! ’tis the utmost Heaven can do. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


These lines to a nymph beloved, will be instantly ac- 
knowledged as the production of Moors, 
To ROSA, 
WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 
The wisest soul, by anguish torn, 
Will soon unlearn the lore it knew; 
And when the shrining casket’s worn, 
The gem within will tarnish too! 


But love’s an essence of the soul, 
Vhich sinks not with this chain of clay; 
‘W hich throbs beyond the chill control 
Of withering pain, or pale decay. 


And surely, when the touch of Death 
Dissolves the spirits’ mortal ties, 
Love still attends the soaring breath, 
And makes it purer for the skies. 


Oh! Rosa, when, to seek its sphere 
My soul shall leave this orb of men, 
“hat love it found so blissful here, 


_.. Shall be its best of biisses then. 








And, as in fabled dreams of old, 

Some airy genius. child of time, 
Presided o’er each star that roll’d, 

Aud track’d it through its path sublime ; 


So thou, fair planet, not unled, | 

Shall through thy mortal orbit stray ; 
Thy lover’s shade, divinely wed, 

Shall linger round thy wandering way. 


Let other spirits range the sky, 
And brighten in the solar gem; 
I'll dask beneath that lucid eye 
Nor ENVY WORLDs Of SUNS TO THEMe 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Imitation of the 44th Epigram of the 5th book of Mar- 
tial. P 
Dentilla’s teeth are white as snow; 
Nigrina’s black and brown; 
But which are best, ’tis hard to know, 
For one bought hers in Sansom Row, 
The others are her own. 
RowLAND. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
From the Italian of Metastasio. 
Ah, lovely Chloris! find a swain 
Who hears thee speak and does not sigh, 
Who sees thee smile, and does not die, 
And then my proffer’d love disdain. 
But when so many guilty are, 
Must I alone your anger beav? 
If captivating you will be, 
The fault, dear, cruel girl, is not in me. 
PEDRO. 





SELECTED POETRY. 
SONNET 
To an amiable girl. 


Miranda! mark where, shrinking from the gale, 
Its silken leaves yet moist with early dew, 


‘That fair faint flower, the lily of the vale, 


Drops its meek head, and looks, methinks, 
like you. 

Wrapp’d in a shadowy veil of tender green, 
Its snowy bells a soft perfume dispense, 

And bending, as reluctant to be seen, 
In simple loveliness it sooths the sense. 

With bosom bared to meet the garish day, 
The glating tulip gaudy undismay’d, 

Offends the eye of taste; that turns away 
Te seek the lily in her fragrant shade, 

With such unconscious beauty, pensive mild, 
Miranda charms—nature’s soft modest child. 


MOORE’S ANACREON. 


[The following is Moore’s incomparable translation of | 


the second Ode of Anacreon.} 

Give me the harp of epic song, 

Which Homer's finger thrill’d along; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 

For war is not the theme I sing. 
Proclaim the laws of festal rite, 

I'm monarch of the board to-night, 
And all around shall brim as high, 

And quaff the tide, as deep as I! 

And when the cluster’s mellowing dews 
‘Their warm enchanting balm diffuse, 
Jur feet shall catch the elastic bound, 
And reel us through the dance’s round. 
Oh! Bacchus, we shall sing to thee, 
In wild, but sweet ebriety, 

And flash around such sparks of thought, 
As Bacchus could alone have taught: 
Then give the harp of epic song 
Which Homer’s finger thrill’d along; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme | sing, 





SONNET. 
From Strangford’s Cameens. %. 
When from my heart the hand of fortune top, 
Those smiling hopes that cheer’d mine Carlier 
day, 
Would that she too had kindly borne away 
The sweetly sad remembrances of yore! 
I should not then as now in tears deplore 
My buried bliss, and comforts fast decaf; 
For love (on whom my vain dependence lay) 
Stull ling’ring on delights that live no more, 
Kills all my peace—whene’er the tyrant sees 
My spirit taste a little hour of ease ! 
Fell star of fate! thou nevef can’st employ 
A torment teeming with severer smart, 
Than that which memory pours upon the heart 
While clinging round the sepulchre of joy. 


THE PROGRESS OF AFFECTION, 
A SONG. 

When the first dawn of Celia’s charms 

Rose to my unexpecting sight, 
Enraptur’d wonder, soft alarms 

Fill'd every sense with new delight, 
Yet, by the world’s examples taught, 

W hich scorns the generous flame to own, 
I little heeded, little thought 

That Love is wirtue’s gift alone. 

I], 

When native sense and modest grace, 

With manners artless, though refin’d, 
Ensur’d the triumph of the face, 

And gently chain’d the willing mind, 
By just reflection undeceived, 

Stern reason bow’d at beauty’s throne, 
Then first I thought, then first beliey’d 

That Love is virtue’s gift alone. 

Ill. 

But when Affection’s soft controul, 

Beyond or sense, or Beauty’s power, 
Had purified, had fix’d the soul, 

Once varying with the changeful hour, 
By truth and tenderness I strove 

To merit bliss tiil then unknown. 
Ah, then I felt the power of love, 

lor Love is virtue’s gift alone. 


From the works of Lady Mary Worsley Montague, 
lately published. 


HYMN TO THE MOON. 
Thou silver Deity of secret night, 
Direct my footsteps thro’ the woodland shade; 
Thou conscious witness of unknown delight, 
The lover’s guardian and the muse’s aid! 


By thy pale beams I solitary rove, 
To thee my tender grief confide ; 
Serenely sweet you gild the silent grove, 
My friend, my goddess and my guide. 


E’en thee, fair queen, from thy amazing height, 
The charms of young Endymion drew ; 
Veil’d with the mantle of concealing night; 
With all thy greatness and thy colducss too. 
EPIGRAM. 
On a brilliant Beauty. 
Hair, wax, rouge, honey, teeth, you buy 
A multifarious store ! 
A musk at once would all supply, 
Nor would it cost you more. 
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